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who supply want of wit with want of breeding; and because women are both by nature and education more offended at anything which is immodest than we men are, these are ever harping upon things they ought not to allude to, and deal mightily in double meanings. Every one's own observation will suggest instances enough of this kind, without my mentioning any; for your double meaners are dispersed up and down through all parts of town or city where there are any to offend, in order to set off themselves. These men are mighty loud laughers, and held very pretty gentlemen with the sillier and unbred part of womankind. But above all already mentioned, or any who ever were, or ever can be in the world, the happiest and surest to be pleasant are a sort of people whom we have not indeed lately heard jmuch of, and those are your Biters.
A biterl is one who tells you a thing you have no reason to disbelieve in itself, and perhaps has given you, before he bit you, no reason to disbelieve it for his saying it; and if you give him credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has deceived you. In a word, a biter is one who thinks you a fool, because you do not think him a knave. This description of him one may insist upon to be a just one, for what else but a degree of knavery is it to depend upon deceit for what you gain of another, be it in point of wit or interest, or anything else?
This way of wit is called biting by a metaphot taken from beasts of prey, which devour harmless and unarmed animals, and look upon them as their food wherever they meet them. The sharpers about town very ingeniously understood themselves to be to the undesigning part of mankind what foxes are
l See No. 47. ' Gamesters, banterers, "biters, swearers, and twenty new-born insects more are, in their several species, the modern men of wit* (Tatler, No. 12). A comedy by Rowe, called The Biter, was published in 1705. In Lillie's Letters sent to the Tatler and Spectator (ii, 232), is a letter from a tradesman, complaining of a set of female 'biters and hunters', who amused themselves by driving about in "bad weather, and calling out shopmen on fool's errands in order that they might get wet through.